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itself, but from the moral spirit of the people and the culture
and religion which nourish this spirit.
These rules of the game are supported by a strong element
of traditionalism, which may not be so obvious in the Domin-
ions as in Great Britain, but which is certainly present and
significant. It is partly revealed in attachment to the
general forms of British parliamentarism, even to the ancient
ritual of Westminster at the opening and closing of parlia-
ment, which is followed in like manner in Ottawa, Canberra,
and the other capitals. But it goes deeper than loyalty to
outward procedures however important these may be. It is
expressed in a sensitive regard for a rational continuity in
the political process, a regard which is pervasive in the
life of these communities. Existing institutions command
loyalty until they outlive their utility, and utility is seldom
narrowly assessed. Change is accepted but only as its need
is empirically demonstrated. The common mood is one of
tentative experiments There is a shrinking from any action
dictated by theory which would violently disturb the foun-
dations. Practical politics tends to dominate political phi-
losophy. There is a predisposition for the interim solution.
There is also a shrinking from anything like a totalitarian
pattern for social life within the state. In the Dominions
no less than in Great Britain men have sought to live freely
in the three interacting worlds of religion, politics, and
economics. They view the state as a sphere of competing
ideas, and regard their free associations outside politics as
the true ultimate safeguard of political liberty itself.
There is a subtle difference between the sense of tradition
in these countries and that in the United States. In the
United States the dynamic tradition pertains to the con-
stitution and the revolution which gave it birth, and it has
nurtured a remarkable form of idealism. Carl Becker once
referred to the common assumption that American institu-
tions had "some sacred and sacrosanct quality of the change-
less Absolute." Mr. Henry Wallace, then the vice-president
of the United States, remarked in an address to the Free
World Association in 1942: "The prophets of the Old Testa-
rrt_ent were the first to preach social justice. But that which